Originally written for the NFN Community Garden Facebook 
group, but Facebook automatically flags posts with multiple 
links as spam and deletes them, so I’m not going to waste my 
time trying to post it that way. Consider this document to be 
public domain, because I wrote it and I say so >:) 


For those who adopted a common persimmon (diospyros 
virginiana) seedling at the plant swap, here's some tips for their 
care, and some progress pictures of one of their siblings! 


First up, here's the link to the iNaturalist page for the species, 
where you can look through photos of the plants and fruit, and 
look for "observations" in the area, or all around the country! 
https://www.inaturalist.org/taxa/83435-Diospyros-virginiana 
Common persimmons are the cousin species to the Japanese 
persimons you'll find sold in grocery stores or garden centers! 


Millions of years ago when the continents were still connected, 
the ancient ancestor of all persimmons today was growing and 
fruiting! 


When the continents split and Asia and North American became 
separate places, each of the populations of this common ancestor 
continued to evolve and change in their changing environments, 
until they became the species we know today! And it's not just 
the common and Japanese persimmon, either, there are actually 


over 232 different species of persimmons in the world today, 38 
of which can be found in North America! 


https://www.inaturalist.org/observations?place_id=97394&subvi 
ew=mapé&taxon_id=83434&view=species 


Anyways, back to the common persimmons: 


Each of the seedlings given away at the plant swap was in a 2 
gallon pot, and they can either be kept in that pot for the rest of 
this year over winter, planted in the ground, or moved to a larger 
container. A new five gallon bucket from Lowes, Home Depot, 
or even Walmart if you can find one, with holes drilled into the 
bottom, makes a great container! 


How fast your seedlings will grow depends on how big of a 
container they have, and the quality of the soil. If you're going to 
move it to a bigger container (you can move it up to a five 
gallon bucket, or give it an even bigger pot), I recommend 
getting the best quality potting soil you can afford. 


Miracle Grow is great, but can be expensive. You do not want to 
use garden soil in the container unless you're going to mix in 
plenty of perlite, vermiculite, and/or other materials to make it 
lighter in weight and add drainage. 


You can also transplant the seedling directly into the ground if 
you know where you want it to grow for the rest of its life. 


Simply dig a hole big enough for the pot to fit in to the level of 
the soil, then remove the seedling from the pot, put it in the hole, 
fill the dirt back in around it, and water well. There's no need to 
mess with the roots or anything, or digging a massive giant hole. 
The seedling is less than a year old (Their first birthday will be 
March 2023!), so they'll have no problem spreading their roots 
out. As long as you water it well and plant it to the correct depth, 
your seedling should experience zero transplant shock, and be 
happy with its new home! 


Whether you're moving the seedling to a larger container or 
planting it directly in the ground, it is very important that you 
provide them with a layer of mulch! Mulch helps keep water 
from evaporating out of the soil, and will help insulate the 
plant's roots in the cold winter. 


Mulch can be any natural product, ranging from: The woodchip 
mulch sold at Lowes and Home Depot, cedar or pine pet 
bedding (you can find this at Walmart as well as pet stores!), 
woodchips from local tree cutters, or even fallen leaves! 


Mulch that is dyed red is perfectly safe for plants, since some 
people worry about that. The only mulch you want to avoid is 
rubber mulch - this is terrible for your plants and can be toxic to 
animals, and does not provide any of the benefits of actual 
mulch. 


One of the services mulch provides besides helping keep 
moisture in the soil is the addition of nutrients to the soil as it 
slowly breaks down over the years! Wood chips are a natural 
part of the forest ecosystem from fallen trees, and with mulch in 
the garden, it's no different, just on a smaller scale! 


Fallen leaves make a great mulch as well, and any leaves can be 
used for this purpose, yes, even magnolia and oak leaves though 
you may have to break up the stiff magnolia leaves to achieve 
the same effect! :) Pine needles can also be used, as you may 
have seen around the gardens of the college campus! 


The worst thing you can do for your garden is have bare soil, 
and mulching is easy, and can even be free if you can rake up 
leaves to use! 


If you've got pecan or hickory trees, you can even throw the 
husks over the soil as mulch, or even the discarded shells! Same 
with acorn shells, or pine wings if you've got squirrels nearby 
eating the pine nuts! 


Common persimmons prefer full sun, but they can also tolerate 
shade, though they will grow more slowly than those in full sun! 
Just make sure you mulch them, and they should be happy to 
grow wherever you can find space for them :) 


The great thing about common persimmons and native plants in 
general is that they do all the hard work for you! Native plants 
evolved where we are, so they're perfectly adapted to anything 
mother nature throws at us! 


You don't even need to water your seedlings as long as they're in 
a big enough container that they aren't rootbound, or if they're in 
the ground, unless we hit an apocalypse style drought and it 
doesn't rain for a month straight! You should be able to keep 
them in the 2 gallon containers they're in now over the winter if 
you can't get them a bigger container or put them in the ground 
yet, but next spring they should definitely be given a larger pot, 
a five gallon bucket at the least, so they'll grow as fast as 
possible :) 


Of course, if you know how to grow bonsai trees, you could 
always turn your seedling into a bonsai! 


Common persimmons have no serious pests, and you may notice 
black spots forming on the leaves of your seedlings, but don't 
worry, this is perfectly natural and not something you need to 
worry about! It's actually one of the features used to identify 
common persimmons in the wild! 


Sometimes on older trees you'll see the communal webs of 
webworm moths, but you don't need to remove them, they won't 
hurt the tree at all! Having some of the leaves eaten actually 


encourages the tree to grow more branches and the adult moths 
will eventually grow up to help pollinate the flowers, and the 
flowers of other native species! :) 


Common persimmons are one of the tree species that can be 
either male (forms flowers that produce pollen) or female (forms 
flowers that accept pollen and form fruit), but we won't be able 
to tell which the seedlings are until they're old enough to flower! 


But don't worry - female plants can sometimes form fruit even if 
there isn't a male tree nearby, they just won't have seeds in them! 


Male and female trees don't have to be particularly close to 
eachother to form fruit, either, since they're pollinated by bees 
and other insects, who can travel hundreds of feet from one tree 
to the other! 


I will be collecting more seeds from the wild parent plant this 
winter once the fruit is ripe, so more seedlings will be available 
to take home next spring! 


If you're worried about not having a male and female tree if you 
don't have space for two of them, you still don't need to worry, 
because there's an easy solution to this! You can graft a branch 
(or multiple!) from a female tree onto a male tree, or vice versa! 


The female branches will bear fruit, and the male trees will 
provide pollen! 


To tell a female persimmon tree from a male, you have to look at 
the flowers! Male flowers will be long and narrow, and form in 
clusters along the stem. Female flowers will be wider, and only 
one flower will emerge at each section of stem, since that's 
where the fruit's going to form! 


Here's an example of male flowers: 
https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/128074394 


And here's a female flower: 
https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/128074375 


Common persimmon fruits are ready to harvest between 
September and December, though some immature fruits can fall 
off the tree at any time. You'll know they're ripe and ready to eat 
when they're a deep orange color, and not before! If you try to 
eat an unripe fruit, you'll know it immediately because it'll be 
very astringent and dry your mouth out! 


Seeds are very easy to collect, all you have to do is take them 
out of the fruit or pick them up off the ground, then plant by 
burying them an inch deep in soil! They can go straight into the 
ground (with something to mark where they are, like a tomato 
cage or some sticks), into a five gallon pot or larger, or even 


something as small as a plastic cup with a hole in the bottom for 
drainage, which is how I started all of these seedlings! Seeds 
collected in the fall should be planted that fall if you want them 
to come up in the spring at the right time, since they require cold 
stratification in order to grow! 


This means that, since the species has evolved in our climate, 
they know that they need to be prepared for winter! A seedling 
that's had all year to establish itself can handle the winter cold 
with no problem, but a seedling just emerging from the seed 
would die, so they’ve evolved to wait through the winter months 
safely inside the seed before emerging in the spring! 


I haven’t tried saving the seeds to plant later yet, since planting 
them in the fall is the easiest way to grow them, but if you want 
to try it, all you’ve got to do is clean the seeds in cool water, 
then lay them on a wire rack or paper plate, and let them air dry 
for at least a week, then move them to a labeled seed packet, 
with the name of the species and the year you collected them! 


You can also technically cold stratify them in the refrigerator by 
putting them in some moist potting soil in a container, but this is 
far more time consuming and unnecessarily difficult than just 
keeping them outside to stratify naturally, especially because 
you'd have to figure out when to bring them back out in the 
spring and might bring them out too early, while the plants that 


are naturally cold stratifying will come up whenever it’s best for 
them. 


The parent tree for each of the seedlings I have and have given 
away 1s at Mohawk Lake, just north of the library! Here’s my 
latest iNaturalist observation of the particular tree they came 
from, showing some of the immature fruit that had fallen off too 
early, as well as the immature fruit still up in the tree, and some 
webworm moths up in the branches: 


https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/133646840 


I haven’t figured out the exact time that the fruits will ripen yet, 
since I only discovered this tree last year. You can go to the park 
and check for the fruit on the ground at any time if you want to 
collect seeds or try the fruit yourself! The tree is near the 
telephone pole along the tree line at the end of the walking path 
where it loops back around, straight across from the third tree 
planted by the edge of the lake! Look on the hill leading up to 
the trees, and you might be able to find some of the fruits! 


Deer and other native wildlife love to eat them too, so you’ll 
have to keep an eye out if you want to beat them to it! But if you 
only want to collect the seeds, the good news is that the deer eat 
the fruit, and spit the seeds out right there, so you can always go 
by and pick up the seeds to plant! 


The photos below show one of the first seedlings I had to come 
up, first on March 29th 2022, when it was put in its five gallon 
bucket, then today on September 25th 2022, still in that same 
container! 
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March 29th 2022 September 25th 2022 


[ID: Two combined photos, showing a white five gallon bucket 
with soil in it, with a white hand touching the edge for scale. In 
the center of the container is a small seedling with a red stem 
and two narrow green seed-leaves, with the photo labeled 
“March 29th 2022”. A small box that reads “--> 180 days later 
—>” connects this photo to the second, now showing a white 
nonbinary person wearing a blue tank top and red shorts, 
standing next to the same white five-gallon bucket, with the 
seedling now grown to be a sapling almost as tall as the person, 
who holds one hand behind the top of the plant, and gives a 
thumb’s up wth its free hand while it smiles. It is wearing a 
silver sun hat with a trans pride pin on it. End ID.] 


If it were planted in the ground, it’d probably be even taller by 
now! And I haven’t been giving it any special attention, either, 
the only time it gets watered is when it rains, and I haven’t given 
it any fertilizers or anything! This is why native plants are your 
best friend for easy, no hassle gardening! 


If you weren’t able to make it to the plant swap, or missed out 
on one of the persimmons, I’ve still got five more I’m willing to 
give away if you'd like to adopt one, and I should have more 
seedlings next spring, some of which will be brought to the 
community garden to grow in containers, once we get some 
containers and potting soil set up! 


